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the city’s hotels their homes, or that they would take on the outward garb 

the city; the cost of land in this new area was nominal, and more than 
themselves fiilly into their new situation, they firmly resolved to splurge 
and even parcel of land. They had the individual plots cleared away, they 
All day long bricks, mortar, lime, beams, girders, and other construc- 
munshis, with their account books pressed under their arms, had it all 
ers ran from pillar to post, shrieking at theTemale laborers to come give 

wives in their homes listened to the faint sounds of distant construction 

taring the worship of their prayer-reciting brethren and thereby earning 

meritorious, no one objected, and so in just a few days the mosque was 
ready. 


At noon as soon as it was time for lunch a couple hundred m 
laborers, foremen, munshis, and those relatives or representatives 

would gather at the mosque, making it look for the eni 
though they were having a regular fair. 




a small boy. Under a tree near the mosque, the two of them set out a tray 

gut. It hadn’t been even two days since the old woman arrived when a 
similarly old farmer brought a large earthen water pot from somewhere, 
constructed a small brick platform near the well, and began selling glasses 

brought it ail back, and began to give the workets at that settlement, out 
in the middle of nowhere, a taste of some good home cookin’. 

When it came time for the noon and afternoon prayers, the foremen, 
the builders, and the rest could be seen making their ritual ablutions, 

next day, wrapping the Holy Qur’an in its green protective cover, and 
gathering his panj-sura, his Qur’an stand, and a few theological pam- 

the ground next to the old lady with the tray he would build a small brick 
stove and would then put the bits of kebab, liver, heart and kidney on his 
skewers, which he then proceeded to sell to the settlement- wallahs. The 

rounds, the tools of his trade in a beat-up old belt around his neck, kick¬ 
ing rocks and other debris from the unpaved dirt roadway. 
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ac their fellow travelers, swearing and carsing and carrying on all along 
the way. And as long as they were there anyway, why shouldn’t they take 
a stroll through the prostitutes’ beauty market as well? Until the show 
itself started, a clown stood on a stool outside the pavilion, by turns 
making provocative hip thrusts, blowing exaggerated kisses, and winking 
lewdly at the passersby. Seeing his strange and wholly immodest gestures 
the people laughed uproariously and showed their approval in the form of 
the filthiest curses. 

Gradually other people too began coming to the settlement. The 
drivers of the two-wheeled horse carriages began calling out at the city’s 
largest and busiest intersections, “New settlement, new settlement, come 

of greed for the tips they might receive, began to race each other. They’d 
overtook another its passengers raised an ear-splitting uproar of taunts 

well, loaded two to a bicycle, would band together and come take a tour 
had unreasonably forbidden them from doing. 


developed a 1 

digious growth, the prostitutes, who earlier dreaded the very idea of 
moving there, now began to regret their foolishness. Several women 
immediately bought land and started having houses built right next to the 

houses. And some were occupied by those shopkeepers of the settlement 
who themselves had families and who could not, therefore, spend their 
nights in their shops. 








Ghulam Abbas • 339 


absent. The issue under debate in the Council is the expulsion from the 

an unsightly and intolerable stain on the skirt of humanity, nobility, and 
culture. One eloquent scion of society is holding forth: “It is simply not 
known what the policy might have been on the basis of which this 




— Translated by GA. Chaussee 


INTIZAR HUSAIN 


Sleep* 


at to say next. “To come ba 





Once again, Salman felt the urge to spit it all out, but he looked 
around and checked himself, “I have a lot to cell you, but how can I, 

Zafar paused to think, then asked, "What are you doing this 
“Morning or evening, nothing matters to me ... they’re the same.” 

“All right. I’ll be ^ere.” ^ 

“I’ll phone Asiam. He’ll come too.” 

“Aslam the Argumentative. Is he around?” 

“Nothing ever happens to people like him; they’re spared both living 
and dying. Where would he go?” 

“What about Zaidi?” 

“I’ll call that big-talker too. So, is it set for this evening?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Salman? What are you saying, yaar!” 

"You mean, he escaped from there? Alive? But how?” 

“Come to my home this evening and ask him yourself.” 

“I’ll be there.” 

Then Zafar called Zaidi at his office. “Hello, Zaidi. ... Please call 
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“Yes, yaar, I’m going to sleep,” he mumbled drowsily as his eyes 

the back with his feet up on the table. With one worn-out slipper resting 
near Aslam and the toe of the other nudging Zaidi, he began to snore. O 

—Translated by Rakhshanda Jalil 


tlm 


IKRAMULLAH 


The Forest* 
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on both sides of the deserted street. An air of desolation hung everywhere. 
He walked along thoroughly dumbfounded, his feet sinking in the thick 

its head in an attempt to chase after his feet and then became suspended 
in the air. Any one of these inhospitable and cheerless doors could be his. 
Why not knock at one? A shop in the village square was still open. Inside, 
in the flickering light of a clay-lamp, sat a shadowy figure. He seemed to 

glued to the ground. Was he alive or not? One couldn’t be sure from that 

dead or alive. But he walked on thinking: "Dead or alive, what’s the dif¬ 
ference: if alive, he will ultimately die one day; and if dead, there’s noth- 

wrapped in a white shawl coming toward him. When he passed him he 
“Stranger! Stranger!” 

His feet stopped and he turned around. The same man stood facing 
him some ten feet away. 

“You talking to me?” 

“Yes. Where are you heading?” 

“The ftr side of the forest.” 

“Someone unfamiliar with it can hardly find his way through it even 
“I’m no stranger to the forest. I have known its every leaf since child- 


where you may be able to find rest. Stay here for the night. You can go 

“Don’t be so stubborn. Do as I say.” 

meandered through the fields. The other man watched him move further 
and further away, struggling with the impulse to make one final attempt 

couldn’t find the courage to do so. 

















Ikramuliah 


He passed his hand over his face. It became wet. “Blood? No, it must be 
sweat.” His whole body had been perspiring lightly. He opened his eyes as 

But now his tongue undoubtedly tasted blood. He rounded his mouth, 

moment the taste of blood crept up on his tongue. His whole face was 
hurting, and so were his eyes, but it was hard to know where all he had 
sustained injuries, or how serious chose injuries were. Maybe the tissues of 

world stores wood right in the middle of a trail? It is a trail, after all, and 

■ edly? God only knows precisely where I strayed off the main path and got 
could it have? But now, where’s the pile of wood—in back of me or in 

on the crumbly forest soil, which was dotted with growths of sparse grass, 

is my trail? Could it be that there’s just a single trail but it’s so riddled 
with twists and turns that every time my hands or knees come upon a 

He forgot all about his bundle and started to move faster. Another 



TASADDUQ SOHAIL 


Tree^ 
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has been standing here for centuries. God knows how many people had 
come and sat down beside it like me. I have known this tree for the past 
thirty years. It’s been a witness to my youth. I used to bring my 
girlfriends here. And today it’s witnessing my old age. If only I could 
understand your tongue!—I said, looking wistfully at the tree in utter 
despair. Sher Khan, my tomcat—who used to listen to my ravings at such 

person would talk to him because he was a living being, one who ate and 
drank and bounced around, and who was endowed with the faculty to 
observe, to listen, and to understand. But talking to a tree?—That, surely, 
was madness, sheer madness. And although for years I had often sat down 
on its roots I had scarcely ever imagined that a person could also talk to it. 
The tree is alive—I told myself—but is it also as full of life as Sher Khan? 

bit, and nobody will be the wiser. And even if the wiser, what do I care! I 
looked around. There was no one near or far. Grabbing the chance I 
draped myself around its trunk and broke into inconsolable sobs: God, at 
least give me enough courage to kill myself! 1 can no longer find the 
strength to go through life sobbing and crying. How long will I have to 

of the tree. 

“You idiot!” the voice echoed again. It was the tree speaking. “What? 
You’re talking!” I said to the tree in a crackling voice. 

“What did you think? That only you know how to speak? The 










The Dressing Table 







GHULAM ABBAS 


In the Winter Moonlight* 


Wm 




places can boast of having a railway station. Usually these stations look 

there and they pass through like a stormy gust. However, slow passenger 
’' en up the platform for 


appears desolate. 

Jamalpura is one such railway station. It is four o’clock in the after- 

an inbound passenger train is due to arrive. The platform is coming alive. 
The station clerk, who had disappeared for quite some time to God 

nearby villages who had arrived at the station hours ahead of time and 
were lying around on the station’s portico or near the ticket window, are 

busy, leisurely washing their hands and faces in a style typical of rural 
strap. When the hawker sets up his table, the dog settles down a yard or 


The older woman is resting with a bundle under her head for a pillow and 


366 











“But this is what you* safd aboul that dtLd up old stick Karam 



“No, not really.” 
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“You call these earrings and these rings jewelry? You fool, jewelry is 
necklaces with seven strands, long necklaces, bracelets, hair ornaments, 


“No Mai Jammi, I’m not ready yet.” Then she added in a voice 

“Ah! So that’s it. Kammo told me that you seemed changed but I 
didn’t believe her.” Then Mai Jammi said in a stern voice, “Look my girl, 


silly, y 






found a rich policeman as a customer for you. He’ll cover you with gold 

be yours. But please leave me here.” 

“Arri, you haven’t seen anything yet. Why fall for an old man. If you 


“No! No, 1 don’t want any man. I don’t want this old man either. I 
just want to lead a comfortable life.” 

“Look Reshma,” Mai said gravely, “you’ll never get what you want. 
And if you won’t listen to me now, I have other ways of making you 

scratched Mai’s face with her nails, drawing blood. She kicked her in the 

“You witch, you bastard, whore, thief, get out of this house or I’ll 
wring your neck.” And saying this, Reshma spat angrily on Mai’s face. 

just as she threatened. Mai had been so taken aback by her abuses that she 
didn’t try to defend herself. She got up, dusted off her clothes, and wiped 

torted with hatred. She left without a word. After she had gone Reshma 
lunch she got up, as strong as ever, and headed towards the kitchen to 



Urdu Studie 
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“What is the price of rice here?” Karam Din asked one more time. 
“The begami sells at two and a quarter seer for a rupee.” Chowdhury 

“Two and half seer, at my village,” Karam Din said. 

Reshma was walking in the winter moonlight in a dreamlike trance, 
she didn’t see or hear anything, nor did she care where she stepped. O 


—Translated by Mehr Afihan Farooqi 


Nameplc 
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Sarla looked at him and said, “Yi 

“Babuji, you were talking about s( 

Kedar Nath was racked by a 
quite some time. While he was coughing he thought about what to say. 
Then he just blurted out: 

“What sort of names, Babuji? Well actually. I’m not good at remem¬ 
bering names. That’s why I always got such poor marks in history.” 

immediately ask her to tell me her mother‘s name .... 

Kedar Nath looked at Sarla wishfully, but she said nothing. Then she 

The sun was now high in the sky and getting stronger. The dewdrops 
on the lawn had evaporated. Kedar Nath felt around inside his warm 


Lunch was ready. But he hadn’t yet found an opportunity to ask Sarla 

morning. Kedar Nath sat around in the sun and occasionally went to pace 
up and down on the veranda. Sometimes he charted aimlessly with Jog- 
inder. If Sarla came out of the kitchen he would watch for an opportune 

“It’s time for lunch. During lunch we’ll talk a lot and then I can ask 
her,” he thought and felt contented. 

The food was laid out on the table. Sarla had made several dishes. 
They were delicious! It had been a long time since he had eaten food pre¬ 
pared by his daughter. He had become tired of always eating the same 
dull dishes cooked by his servant. He couldn’t remember the taste of food 

He was anxious to ask: “Daughter, what’s your mother’s name?” But 
could he really do that? If he did what would they think? They were sure 
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Kedar Nath tried to control himself so he wouldn’t blurt out the 





granny’s name ... 1 could ask him while we’re talking. 

“Oh yes Babuji, 1 forgot to tell you that after his B.A. he started pre¬ 
started eating again. He finished eating, but his wife’s name still eluded 

now. Whoever he met seemed to know his wife’s name. He wanted to 


The room was enveloped in darkness. Kedar Nath stretched himself out 

to smart. The whole room was filled with smoke. “I should get up and 
Well, he couldn’t sleep even in the darkness. Now his eyes burned like 

couldn’t sleep. Then why were his eyes heavy with sleep? The body had 

Kedar Nath sat up on his bed and turned on the light. Taking the books 



: files from an old box, and he began 


Kedar Nath tore at and flung the papers, files, and books around. Both of 


Tariq Cl - 
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Walls, roof, doors, floor ... nothing’s there. Only a vast field with 

it hid the entire sky behind it. In that blinding light nothing could be 
seen. Suddenly a tiny object was visible in the distance. 

What is it? 

A human being often turning to look around himself. There was no 
one near him. He was alone, absolutely alone.... 

Lo and behold! He’s coming toward me. And now he’s so close to my 


—Translated by M. Asaduddin 



TARIQ CHHATARI 


The Line 
















Glossary 



FAYYAZ RAFAT 


A Night’s Paradise 


There were three of them; all three had sworn to be together for the 
rest of their lives and to die together. Who were they, where had they 

one thing they had in common was—unemployment, relentless unem- 

Their past clung to their foreheads like grains of sand. Their present 
was cloaked in thick layers of mist. They lived solely on the sweet dreams 


died at the pinnacle of youth. He had barely begun to grow his whiskers. 
Now his face wore a deathly pallor. His hollow cheekbones stood out 
clearly on his gaunt face. Yet the beauty of that youthful face clearly 
shone through, even after death. That classically long fece, aquiline nose 
and limpid blue eyes could soften the most stony hearted. 

The young man had died of abject poverty. Death had not been due 

trampled in the dust. The dazzling city lights, the buildings that reached 
up to the sky, the array of beautiful faces—all remained strangers to him. 
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MAZHAR-UZ-ZAMAN KHAN 


The Last Show 



Mazhar-uz-Zaman Khan 


the black clouds had lifted from her brow. Her eyes were amazing reser¬ 
voirs. Every evening they filled with banks upon banks of black clouds. 
Then, magically, they emptied. 

The show was over. Now the circus wouldn’t be back for a very long 
time. The crowd had gone home. They must now look for ocher ways to 
fill the bowls of their empty lives. And who could be more needy than the 
man who put his head in the lion’s mouth every night to eke out a living? 
And what about the lion? How was he to earn his livelihood? 

God, too, had witnessed this entire spectacle and was now heading 
home—just as the creatures He had brought into being were now 

dispersed, bent on reaching home to fulfill their social obligations, to 
please wives and children. God and man alike had responsibilities to 
fulfill, responsibilities that each had been fulfilling for centuries. 

And I, the Clown who just a short while ago had tied a black scarf 
over my eyes and, in the flickering light of fireflies, bound my little 
daughter to a dart board and outlined her tiny figure with my expertly 
aimed daggers—I now crouched in a corner mourning the sudden death 
of my beloved old friend, the horse that had fallen in the ring of fire while 
trying to jump across and been roasted alive. But the grass inside his belly 
had not been burnt. In fact, the fire had not even so much as withered the 
grass. Perhaps because the grass was more precious than the horse, my 

My eyes are strange; they shed tears when I am happy and sad. 

A fellow Clown who walks the tightrope came up to me and spoke 
suddenly, “Let’s go now. The circus owner is waiting to have dinner with 
us.” So I went ofp to fill the empty bowl of my stomach at the owner’s 
table. 

The owner said, “Tomorrow is the last day of our show in this town. 
By now, everyone must have seen our show. There were several empty 
seats at today’s show. These empty seats are the growls of our empty 
stomachs which fill the entire circus tent with their echoes. And the tent 

this town. This town has stolen two of our comrades from us—the white 
horse and the red monkey. Come now, let’s observe two minutes of 
silence in their memory. After all, it’s the legacy of civilization that we 



and be with your wives and children for tomorrow we must leave this 



ASGHAR WAJAHAT 


The Spirits of Shah Alam Camp 




rlihtr 








111-1 
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People say, “Yes, yes, we know. You couldn’t have done this. You 
have your own standards to think of.” 

The Devil sighs with relief and says, “You can’t imagine what a 
weight has been lifted from my heart! So, you good people know the 

They say, “Allah Miyan came a few days ago and He was saying the 


—Translated by Rakhshanda Jalil 


TAHIRA NAQVI 


Remembering Baji: The Journey to 
Goodar ka La 7 






trai.s/xThira'Nrqv^TNe^DdhriM.^^^ p. 26. 













VAALIDA AFZAAL ALI (aKBARI BEGUm) 


A Selection from ^ 

Goodar ka La 7 
(A Jewel Among Rags) 


















VaAUDA AF2AAt AlI 


Kher Ali; Amma, why are you waking her? Lei her steep! She doesn’t 

Ameerunnisa: The water-carrier will be coining along shortly. 

Kher Ali: Arre, put a covering on her or something. She’s just a child, 
she’s played in his lap all these years. 

Ameerunnisa: You’re late today. 

Ameerunnisa: Mian, I’m more worried about this chan you are. But 
the two or three matches I have in mind you’re not saying yes to. If you 
agree, I can arrange something with Kherunnisa today, but to tell you the 
truth I don’t have the nerve to bring up the question of Roshan Ara 

person should know how long his coverlet is before stretching his feet. In 
the first place, why would they consider a poor family like ours? And if we 
didn’t ask for Kherunnisa’s hand for Akhtar, why would we expect them 

Kher Ali: Appo is married into a poor family, isn’t she? 

Ameerunnisa: Their station is still above ours and secondly, Hamid 
has a job. 

verandah and the bathroom—^Appo was the one who had them all built. 
And it was Appo who hired a servant to watch the door. 
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But on the following Sunday we find her engaged in the same activ- 

tures of every famous man and woman she can find in her room, she puts 
his picture next to each of them separately. In another photo she places 
his picture in the middle and creates an oval design by arranging the other 
pictures around his like a halo around the sun. Then she arranges all the 


nifying glass, she addresses herself thus: 

“Can I exhibit these pictures in front o 

pan of the d^cor of my room? Or... 




“No, not at all! So, should I hide them by storing them in my suit¬ 
case? The pictures of a strange man? Even though these are the result of a 
















gokhru {gsk^^\ type of intricately worked edging used on women's ^ments. 
ffilbadan-. a type of fine silk doth. 

juzdan {juzdan)x a doth in which books, especially the Qur’an, are wrapped; a 
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Ajeeb Aadmi —^An Introduction 
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songs are ne kiya kya haseen sitani' (from “Kagaz ke Phool”) and 





Tahira Naqv 
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film director and then also becomes an actor, his wife Mangala, is Bengali 
and a singer in great demand, the "starlet” is a thin, dark-complexioned 

Several years ago, at a function honoring Kaifi Azmi in which Sha- 
bana Azmi, Javed Akhtar and Shabana’s mother, Shaukat Azmi, were also 

I asked her why she and Shabana had never done a film based on Ismat 
Chughtai’s work and she admitted that they had been interested for a 

perhaps the fiict that many of the people Ismat Chughtai writes about 
were still living—^Ashok Kumar among them—had something to do with 

screenplay now that no one can sue anyone. 

Manto’s portraits, the sketches by Ismat Chughtai herself, and 'Ajib 

no one left who will put together a firsthand history of the Bombay film 
industry, no one who can. This glimpse is important because the Progres¬ 
sive Writers’ Movement is linked to what was going on in films. 
Mehboob, Chetan Anand, Khwaja Ahmed Abbas, Shantaram, and Ismat 

cally. They also rendered another service; they brought to the common 
man who would never read the literature an awareness of the philosophy 

The novel is eventually one great writer’s attempt to cross-examine and 
pan, something Ismat Chughtai does with relentless candor, but without 





ISMAT CHUGHTAI 


A Strange Man 


DhARAM DEV! 

Which Dharam Dev? 

The same Dharam Dev who w; 


a mystery, whom nc 


A bashful young boy who made one chink, “How unfortunate—why 
is he a boy?” If he had been a girl all the pretty girls on Flaw Line would 
have been jumping up and down with aggravation; people would have 
been mad with love for him, and consumed with admiration for his 

commit suicide; the young men of the country would be clutching his 
photograph to their hearts and sighing deeply; politicians would consider 
having their pictures taken with him an important part of their service to 

He had eyes that were sweet and innocent, darkened naturally as if 
they had been circled with kajal, a well-proportioned nose, small deli¬ 
cately chiseled, soft lips, a babyish chin, lissome hands and feet, not mus¬ 
cular like a wrestler’s, but smooth and sleek like Kanhayaji’s. If he didn’t 
have a fine, close-trimmed mustache he could have passed for an eigh- 
teen-year-old Nalni Jewant. 

The film Bali was such a hit that it took the film world by storm. A 
slew of films like Bali followed, and those productions chat were half fin¬ 
ished became mutations after they were forced to become copies of Bali. 
Cabaret was not that common in Bombay at the time. By presenting a 
Western-style dance performed by a beautiful dancer, Dharam Dev was 
responsible for making the sequence an essential part of every film that 
followed. There were very few films produced after this that did not con¬ 
tain a sequence in a hotel with dancing in progress, either on a stage or 
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MUHAMMAD IQBAL 


Three Poems 

















Muhammad Iqbal 



Bearers of the “nature supreme,” purveyors 
of truth and conviction. 

Whose sovereignty revealed this wondrous 


Poverty is the kingdom of the heart’s 


Whose eyes edified East and West; 


Sinking its arrows into the heart. 

Yemen’s fragrance still fills its breezes; 

The color of Htjaz still brightens its songs. 


F I h h 

In which valley, at which stage is 
Love’s hardy caravan, whose fruit is 
madness. 

Germany has witnessed the tumult of 

The church elder’s purity was revealed as a 


And the frail vessel of thought sailed awaj 

of the past 

Grew young again through revival. 













Muhammad Iqbal 


And offer !ove as wine to all who would 
Strength and peace fill the worshippers’ 




—Translated by Rafey Habib 


MUNIBUR RAHMAN 


Poems^ 











Gandhi. 
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He is just an upstart. 

But first you should break your own. 
Its clay is still moisq 
Its heart can still melt; 

Its eyes can still cry. 

temples 

Will and break by themselves; 


In Her Voice 
In her voice, 

Mirror-like bodies shimmered. 
Trembling garments of light and shade 

Her hair flowing over her shoulders. 

In the valleys and mountains. 

In the frenzied crowd of color and 
fragrance. 


Ajanta 


Look for him. 


To open their locked-up secrets. 



Munibur Rahman 


Snowman 
The snow falls. 

There is quiet everywhere. 

He stands alone in a field. 
Alien, stranger, anonymous. 

His life, fun for children. 
Dressed in absurd clothes. 
He is a joke to everyone. 

He still wishes, however. 

For the weather to change. 

And melt his being. 


Fake Flowers 

How wonderful they seemed. 

You had put them in a flower vase. 
They lit up my room. 

Now my eyes are bored 
With the sight of them. 

They neither smell nor wither. 
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Intimacing a season of cry and complair 
look where you may! 


everything 

Dewdrops stained with blood, look where 
you may! 


None with whom heartfelt grief is shared 
How terrible the night of pain, look 


With lovers fated for separation’s plight 
Every eye is wet with tears, look where 


Be it Hindu there, or Muslim here 
Only ignominy for Man, look where you 
may! 


— Translated by Naqi Hussain Jafri 


PARVEEN SHAKIR 


Poems 
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ence and fickleness from the beloved, and other nuances of fascina¬ 
tion with the opposite sex—has been the predominant theme of 
poetry, particularly the ghazal. A ghazal is an expression of love, pas¬ 
sion, heartache, the indifference oV'la belle dame sans mercu of dejec- 
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The Dance 

there trembles like the half moon 

The light music of the wind’s violin 
flows like lovers’ whispers in cool 

Beyond the hubbub of unfamiliar faces, 
amidst comparative calm, 
this unacquainted companion 
—serving my heart’s illusion— 
has held me in his solicitous arms. 

Exhausted, I close my eyes 

like a traveler having lost his way 
reclines his head against a shady tree. 
The dreamy gleam and the soothing 

is sowing green stars in my blood. 

Leaning on his chest I sleepwalk, 
lightly as a lotus on the lake of ecstasy. 
As if a slightly heavier step would dent 

Gradually I feel the earth moving under 

And now it seems I have left it beneath . 
With a dizzy pace I soar upward, 
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The Pharaohs of Urdu* 
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Nazir Ahmad’s Letter to His Son' 
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tion of the English. 1 have told you what I think. Ma 'alaina ilia al-balagh! 
[“And my task is simply to present (it)!”] □ 


—Translated by Ralph Russell 


INTIZAR HUSAIN 


Circle* 
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passed through here. If you went straight, you reached the ruined Cha- 
munda. If you turned left and walked forward a little you could see the 
moss-covered spires of Karbala. But let me refrain from talking about 
Karbala for now. If I go that way again I’ll never return. But there’s no 
harm in going towards Chamunda. I often used to roam around near its 
ruined ramparts. I kicked the dust from there up to the little bridge on 
many a scorching afternoon. Drained by the heat and unable to take 
another step, 1 would go and sit on the roof of the Chamunda where an 
ancient peepal tree provided respite from the relendess sun. This was the 
only sheltering tree for miles around. Not a single banyan or mango or 


tion of Chamunda, that we were frightened. In the silence of the night. 
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There was only once that I was scared during the day. But I wasn’t 

ternoon we had come out of Chamunda and were shuffling along the dirt 
track when Shaddu suddenly spoke up in a wonder-struck voice: “A 

“A woman,” we stopped in our tracks and chorused, “Where?” 

“There she goes.” 

Just up ahead, a woman was walking beside the dirt track. She was 
wearing a pale red ghagra with a matching blouse, and she had a ring in 
her nose and lai^e hoops in her cars. 

“Then what is she?” 

“Look at her feet; you’ll see for yourself.” 

When we turned to look, she was gone. 

“But where did she go?” 

At that very moment, a kite soaring in the sky let out a raucous caw. 
It was a strange keening sound that seemed to scratch the air around us. 

time. Why am 1 talking about this in the past tense? That scene is frozen 
in time. I went down that track just a few days go. After all, how long has 
it been since my last dream? In my dream I saw everything just as it used 
to be. If anything, it looked brighter. Or at least it seemed so to me. It’s 
only now. much later, that I’m able to look at that scene in minute detail. 
I do believe that things only reveal their true nature in dreams. Walls and 
niches, streets and alleys, plants and trees, the earth and the sky—it’s only 
after we stop seeing them with our eyes that we begin to truly see them 
when they start appearing in our dreams and calling out to us. In the first 
dream, then in the second, then in the third, and so on. It’s only after 

now able to see it fully. 

See it fiilly ... I said that wrong. 1 still haven’t seen it fully. For, you 
see, I still haven’t been to Karbala. How I love going in that direction! 
Then, God knows what happens, I wake up. The map is incomplete if it 
does not include Karbala. That used to be the high point of our town. 
You could only say you had mapped the town fully after you had been to 
Karbala. It’s always the last stop on my enchanted journey. On those 
long, silent afternoons which never seemed to end, we would trudge 

right up to the little bridge, and then, as we turned to trace our steps 
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“Karbala? Oh, you mean where the Musks' go with their taaziast" 
“Yes, yes, that’s the place.” 

in the middle of the field looking like Ravan himself. As I was saying .... 
My heart began to beat furiously. I wanted to turn away immediately. 
Arrey ... I’ve come to Qayyuma’s shop. I’ve found my way. If I turn left 

shoes displayed on shoe-racks and a needle forever busy in his hand! Bits 
of shiny black and tan leathers would be strewn all around him. Where 
has that shop gone? The snake charmer is playing his flute in front of a 

and larger. Suddenly, my eyes fall on a grubby boy standing in front of 
me who has been staring at me instead of watching the snake show. 
Thoroughly rattled, 1 look around furtively and slip away from the crowd. 

quicken my step. I come out of one alley and quickly duck into another. 
From there, 1 enter a third. It’s deserted. There isn’t a soul around. Two 










awake. It’s a good thing that I wake up. God knows what else awaited me! 
I’ve been saved. Because I had neither visa nor passport with me. I have 
only one claim on Guisetown, at least to my way of thinking I do. And 

what? The thing that matters is the visa. Without a visa, a man who has 
left this land can never enter it even in his dreams. So it was a good thing 
that I woke up when I did. This is the only time that I’ve been relieved to 
wake up and find that it was only a dream. Otherwise, I usually curse 

Judgment. It’s not as though I was trespassing. I was only wandering 
around the streets of my own town. Why couldn’t I have wandered 


selves only in dreams. That’s why I was saying that the story called 

completion. / must write that story. And I must write it now, now that 
I’ve scoured that town in my dreams for fifty long years. 

Fifty years is not an inconsiderable period. I mean the dreams of fifty 

been such that I’ve wished I could go on dreaming it forever. I’ve always 
regretted waking up because wakefulness brings nothing but misery and 

sad because so much has been held back from me, almost as if it was 


there’s no one here. Where has everyone gone? I go to the room upstairs. 
I look out the window that faces the back street and there, across the 

hair. She looks so pretty. Bela was never so pretty. She looks like a fairy 













Intizar Husain 


lifeless jungle. My dreams are my terrifying lifeless jungle. IVe been wan¬ 
dering alone in this jungle for so long. But my destination is still as far 

lost person ... what about him? There has never been any news of him. 


Ah ko (shiyS ik 'umr osar hdne tak 


in ^c. Now I shall ask He Who 

1 find that person who has been lost? When will I see that single dream 
the hope of which has been sustaining me all along? When will that 

will I circle round and round forever in a spiral? □ 
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Between Me and The Story' 


so. Although there wasn’t even a particularly riveting serial or fun-and- 

lomic bomb. A mighty explosion occurred. The earth rumbled and 
k. Then I saw the mountain quiver ever so slightly and its color be- 

lo other option but to put it down. 

I remember the days from my childhood. \^enever there was a lunar 

the prayer rug. He would offer two prayers which together he called the 
Prayer of Fear. He would say that a great misfortune had befallen the 

that the hour of reckoning would pass without mishap. Perhaps, at this 
moment, just such an hour of reckoning had come for a mountain in 

tion that the explosion brought in its wake and did not allow even a hair 
on the people of Pakistan to be hurt. How that mountain must have suf- 
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Friends tell me that these old yarns are a reminder of mankind’s 

superstitions reigned supreme. Today, in this age of scientific tempera¬ 
ment, man depends solely on his wit and intelligence. But I want to 
know: has the child really grown up? One hears that in the West he has 
grown to full adulthood in the lap of science and philosophy and has 
become a veritable model of intelligence. The atom bomb was crafted by 

Anyhow, in this age of knowledge, when technology is at its zenith, 
all at risk. My friends say, brother, this is a manifestation of the conquest 

D^^Undne-waUsitardfi ktguzargahon ka 
Apne afkar kidunya men stfar kar na saka 
Jisnesuraj kishu'a'on kd girt^ar kiya 
Zindagikishab-e tank sahar karna sakh 
He tracked the orbits of the stars, yet could not 
Travel in the world he had created in his thoughts 
He captured the rays of the sun, yet could not 
Make the sun rise on life’s dark night 
If anything, life’s dark night has become even darker since. And is 
darkening further every day. If there was a ray of hope left somewhere, 
that too has been snuffed out by the coming of the atom bomb. 

So here I come back to my old song of distress. I have been singing 
this song for a very long time. In i960 when the magnificently tall peepal 

murder had been committed in broad daylight and a benign presence had 
been snatched from over our heads. For so long I had watched eager 

How many stories lay beneath that guileless chit-chat—the tree alone 
could have told. But there it lay, face down on the Mall, with those sto- 


'From the poem “Zamana-e Hajir ka Insan,” Zarb-e Kcdim, in Muhammad 
Iqbal, Kulliyat-e Iqbalr—Urda (Lahore: Shaikh Ghulam “Ail & Sons Publishers, 























this Calling Mountain.'’ No other sound reaches here. Suddenly, the 
mountain loses all color. Its effect on me is Uke the call from the Calling 
Mountain. The m^ic of the atom bomb does not work on me. I live in 
the tormented shadow of that mountain. I can write my stoiy only if I’m 
able to break away from its paralyzing fear. But this pain-riddled moun- 


’K5h-e Nid5, a legendary mountain which called out to people passing by it; 



The Death of Shahrazad* 
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The Emperor was astounded by these words. Perplexed, he said, 
“What is this I hear? If something is weighing on your heart, there must 
be some reason for it.” 

“O my Emperor and my dear husband,” Shahrazad said In a tearful 
only in my stories. When my stories ended, my own story ended with 


—Translated by Rakhshanda Jalil 
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The Fall of Baghdad* 
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Dogs* 
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qasidas {qasida): a panegyric, praise-poem. 

Ayatu 'I'Kursi {Ayatu ’l-Kurstf: is a passage of the Qur’an consisting of a 
few verses the recitation of which is considered very effective in 
dispelling evils. 


ut {Du‘a-e QunUi)-. These are verses of prayer. The irony here 
tn calls for deliverance from evil, what 
; a prayer seeking protection and refuge. 


Workshop on Urdu Language Instruction 
(Report) 
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Letters 


^ ^ ‘iV# IS TT =S V^ 

■ujiii »j jku ^ ojjlj' u^' <->*" ro**" IS ^1 jL» _,ii.b 

jSa is». oj is yT ^ -iSj^ jUl jji jj J^siu« J ujd'j' <j^' (ji- ol^-^ 

Jjl ^ C^Lit ^Li ^ yT oVlL. ,,-^1 ^ ^ ojJl^ eS <S tj># jIjS 

IS ^jS ^Lil ^Ui jS .uJljiUiit 44^ ^ _jjl ijj^j ^ ^jiilS ^ ^jj ^1 


Jjl 4,1 ^ ^ ki. eS Y*\ Jjl ^ ^ ki. ^1 ^ yT 

^ «-ijS k>i ^1 ^ yT ^ ^ ^ leUil jW Jl^ ^u- 

^ .^3 ciS <itjj ^ ^ C^ckil oVli- jS yT y ^ y^ ^ ^ ^Uil cJj 
y*u ^^l_, ^ yl^ ^ <, Jlii. 1^^ ^ jU3l ^ 

y y** ^ ^ yT ki IS yT.^U. bj^ 4i>aJ (yJfcjj) IS L«f 

4 ‘V WS £ 4 ^ b^SJ Cki^u:^ 41 yul eiJ «i»-« eS yT 

4t^y»aJ^..u3^4^^M^jJjltSyVioS^.U^^yl4SUS^.g 
^ ^ yl 4J JJf?* Ia>*j' ^ J3 O^J J-bi fS ylj i M i t l jM . 

^ _y.l y«l ‘^* UJL^ L>di obi>jL^ ^1 yi« ^ yT ^ ^ byl^ 

‘d I^U*" ^b-># ^ U^) t-^ ^J-^J cH-“ jS AUS ^ d 3^* 

U04>^ L/*^ (jS jloil yol jkla yjj (^ y«»l**u y# ^ ^ 

bySi jljsl ^ yTjki ^Ij lj« jL. .yrt3 ^ <ilju ^ yi-» yii^l^ 

<J*-^ yj^ kUyliJ lyii* iVLi. aS jJjS-^ |j*k5 -U >^WxJ <S 

yb*«Ji^ySl .yj^ WV *J .r"* yi'ji 0“' W*- C> =S JJjl 

yS Jjjt yi- yllx^jA^ aS ^ Ci*«jJ JSJl# Jl>**< S; J3 Ui# OP Jj eSAUS y*^ 

>ljl IS AiJly^l Jjj) y*- y tUuJi# .yf jjU. yJiS ^ y*- yul JU 


^1 ^ «^AUS ^1 <<jj^ 

^ jjl ZUMJ^ Jli# -.yiA ^ ^ ‘Ijilj-il jJjl ^ ^ «/ ^ 

(Jt>s «u jjUi Jtjaj JijSj^ Jlj*^. ^ Jjl Jjjl ^ <=# 

^1) ^ jjLi ooo-:> 0-1 v''<^ *=#->1^ 

Jjjj\^\£a^ ^ ^ -lixijS jS vi” ciJ 

e 4 ^ uJi Uiv^ r^ 4 ^^ oL^Ul^u Lji- .c^ ^^t ‘ ». »lj =“ (a*^L» C^) 


oHU- 4^ ^_># ‘LuijS ^ ^ oVli- ^ iUI ^ 

■La.j ^ <L?r -d^j Jii. C*«US Oi- >il»^ e^«» tS->J^ 'f Jj*®>» 

-iS ^ b> jjl ^ ^ d,l jS 

eS ^jiUku- ^ oJjtj' JJj' ‘J..>^JL}< JJj* J'-^] -i\^\ >>jl o*^ 

^ ^^1 IS [jj jtiilj . J)j c*jjjI*«> bi> tiSj (jS jjjl) 

^ JujiilS ..^ IjS ^ ^1 ,S ^ L jS ^ 

04- ,S Jli. ^ ^ Crt. J4jl l<j IS JoJllol flM-j-i. o' cAjhS^ 

o44 04- OV- =S oJl>JIS^I o^Jii 44L>1 -=( tliW ^ Jj IjL, -JUj* lijS I^jJ 

oS C4^ of ■i' ^Lilu. jjl j' 4»44" jl-1- «S jJjI ^ 6b-"-W 'S ^ ^jSjji 0.1( <4 
-04v4 jlj =-j jjl tPjS -jlU =S ujJlj jJjl M4 J cS U"' .J4( <j4j4>- 

J4 Jjl j£- ‘04S Ui^j^ Oi> J 04»4^ ^ ^ OjJlj jJjl o44 04- =lUi ^ O-ijiilS 


!>» (=44JU »SV V . i44jil) JiUj flo J ^jli^ ^jj ,4lli ^ Jljjl jjjl 

.J ^ULu*. 1,4 <4 jjl rf4 filjj cS ojJlj JJjl J4 *4 -J '=4= =?£ c4S J*^U =**■ filj-i 
=4 044 jS o' ^ 04.4 Jjj- 1£ ^J4 oVli. o4«4l iS ^ C«,ISjl oO^J^ 0» 

J J ^ <JU- J4I ^ jl^ tS I44 o'o^ o4 '*1 =-4 isjlj ^144 ^ 

04- 0“4ji4l£ j^ljSUI CM o^jS 04441 tV 04.4 jS ^ o ^ I4T4 ' " JjO oW- 

.l£^3l4oJ4S 

oji 4 <S^ P 4 ^ 44 -.4 =ij< =>i -.jij b-Ai jjl Al IS Jlj- A v' 

ji--IS ^514 04.4 ^jS jS 1^ A 0I4-J44 04-0“4ji4lS Jkl. ^ ^ 

A 0140 o4<l 04- 4-'ilU. .JI4J ^J4^ jjjl ^ 0J44I Jjl 044 fA •■‘4j 4.1 (J Jj.4 
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jjjl ^ ■V-i4- IS Jjl ^ o' -WSj 

-ci !>• ijf <^JJ ai-i J4 =( tj4( IS c^ljj ^1 ^ Jlj.^ J« -cj 

IS 5ltl ^ ^ uJ< ■tl Jlj is>=- iSJjS ai ^ lljl 

•As^iui ^JSJS ^ e# ‘^i C44J#4- tSji ij4? U"' -t=i JjS^ 

1 ^ jjis:^! ^jJu. J. J piLc Jjjl ^ oli-'-lii iS ^ jUilJ^ 

•b Jjl ^ ^1 ^ 0«4. jjilS-.l oW ji- 

Ji blj tsj^ =s JljJ jjl J*“ l^J^ -uiv^ 

“fis yAt." ^ ^jjLjJlS^I Jjl |JU Jj Jjj jjLl tsjb .jU>.l ^ 

^ jL^ J jL*. ^ Jjj IS jS 4S_, o** Jl4> .-Ui jki rfj ^ 

=“ ty^y jS OJji'S*-' ob CSJi/^' oi- -Uirl Ij^JJ l>“ J J 4 - t>*^ 

Jjl EPW ill. o>«j4. jaii. ^ ^ ^ oi* =J =S .4l_,s ^-Ij 

Jl^cu ^ ^jaj_,iiis Ji iy=y =S Jjj *4 <s ^lji.jj yu, MAINSTREAM 
-jJlS:^l J 5UI JU ^Ij jL. Jlj ^j jjj IS jjjl jjl joS JAIJ. oiJi^ 

J3 jJi J4« AUS oilij^ ‘tS 4S jS JUiuljijJ ^ yT^ 

yT j;>.HS jul .Liiy ijj^ IS ^^IjiSi jS CujljAjJ tsjyi jSjtjj ^Ijjl y yT ( 4 ^I 

^ v'job ^ Ojllj W Jjl IS ajl jS 

jly <3^J ^ jy, ,:..^}o ^ Jjl jjl jiJIiji jjjlSi .Olu jlii4,l jSJISiCJjlyS 
L>“’ -u^ 1=^ (j^ (Ji* (jiSU_>i (jiUj 6j jSUji -Ufta.!!® 

^Ik. jy ^ 4.1 =S jjj^ o'-UJi jIjS O^ljAjJ 04 -J J J.. 4 -iS 


ISlJUiLLul ^ ^y) -odJli# t>^j ^ cjjS Ij*? 


oU. ^ ^1,1- t5jj/il IS <JLSiijl Ja^I 


OiJjLi ijl e^yT eJJJ Jo^j3 ki. 

olij eS CHS.',=# i«--^ JjJl^I o'=? 

^ Jjjl U*» ‘(JJ^ ■J> k5^ (JJo'j o' — (Jii ciJU Jj' 

Jj' ■zAjm\^ *j J_>aM» ^ U"' tSJi* -oif (Ji* ci^ ^ JiUu- 


J Jji _,jl |.Ui ol ifoi- J uJflS ^ -iUl" 

uj,jS ISo^ ^ ol ai“ ^ =i ^Ji 


^ \ 1A1 jjl ^j_yij oJISj jS^j j« ‘l(j liuulj jiiJ Ijjil 

^ cJISj jjl c^l*^ J^:, 4S ^ ^1 -US bj 4^ ^ ^ 

=i US' =i ISJi- jJjl ,J ojS ^ is) LJJS-jS 

^ LS ^ <Jlk. tS jjjl ^.J ^ ^ ^IS 

JJjl ^ J OJ*^ isjt^l ^-l =i ujjb^J =s Jjjl ol<j =«-” tS IvS 

J^ljj j:,. ^ Ji Jji u-“^^ Jjl 1^4= JJjl oi" Jj^l .J"JJij 

Ik-IS vJl jjjl => Ui*-rf ^T^UJij oTji 






_>■> «->«Ulb -j |Jt sJU" U" 


•■‘ti 1^ =“ u“ 


€sl- J->->' cji“ ^ ci jtliol C^jJj* 

jl^l^ jjjt (<4i» (i-Lum liJj) jiSi (_>" ^lS,_ywjilu»l -iS 0,5*^^ 
IS =jjS jbli-l J4 Jjl" J k>“k- iSjUlil >41 jS jjjl JW -iS 04* Ji*>*i= >->Uj =4 
04* -j -ril -**4 ^ =*14^ =*?■ =S ^j] JiXi Jjjl ^ ju.„jl -JJ4 Jjl UjS iL-o-i 
. J -f-l 4*4 0*04 >41 04* .!#■ 04* iSooil 0 "o4T Ij4* 04* - J -o 4 4? > >-i> >/ 1« 
OJ**04 f 1*3 -UV 4# 0*1 45 X}- jo4*“5jl o03U o5 4>4?- loJ4->l j5 (iJO^il 

o5* 4o Oi ool* iSoU 41 J IJO^I*^ b*.04**i. Vjl =5 O"' ^jb >04* =>* joji 04* 


^ .jLajla. ,>iJu^ IS 0^0“^ <JUii.U-f»^j:,*kiiik._>Slj_,iSlj hli ^_yi , ,fcM» ' 

J Oi J ijL <x-U}. jii_H_,j£ J 4Jib_>S 

J jSlj ^ ^1 -Ij,/ jblxu-l j; jjJb ^ (Jji; Oli* tsjis^ 
aS l^S aW ci ^ *Ji£ ^ jjl -^U. ^1 cLSW ^ O^) 

J^^JJ t>^ J“ -4=?W liS .IMi- '*!W Clrfl oi* -llj 

_,SI j AS ^ ^ Jjijl ^IjSV! Oii CLI ^jS kilo=^l 

Y T. O eS 4(1 e*J C? ^jIjS oWj ^ j3l jS Jjjl oi* ' ■' “ 'f 

c^ J*»J> OJi V l*S 0^4^ ^ Ji# kx>^l^ 4>l J*l*i*j« 

o*u_>ijlS Oi* -*5^ oJiifi ^lo^ jSlj jli»j! IS ^ 


^ Jjjl j£“jjjl” 15 

crtJ ^1 ^ li l^ J. Jjl 

ts->j> ^ ^ -.jiiiujS (jj jL> Ui ftjjj 

J ,j-oLl£ ^ {.jLHi. oUjUs ^ u^>il5 ^ ^ ^ 

^ o>^_># J-" ^-ijS jrj. ^ J t5jlj ^ ^ j3l Jjl 

e^ W-) ^ u't/ (Jj3ji (S-i^ ^jiUxuii Jjjl ^ 6jlij ^ 

jW Ji>i» ula—*J -.Jif ljuLcul 4^ C*A.t^>li< 

o' _>j' ^ jS 'r ■ ■ T t5JJL> " b A ^_>iais oi'.A^ a*j <:£ tjlll ^ 

pri ^ c> ^ jjl ^ ^ OJJJ ol^'j rL— -^Iv^ f Jj' 

.lj^lSojiia.lL^jjl 4JU 

"Dying Urdu Needs a oj*^ dj' =1 oi- ui- i^b* Lr^'A>t ^ oJij^ ^ ^.**^>^15 

._«) ,_)U (jt^iijj.^ AsLjj ^ j e^ O'd^ ^ '-‘^ ' 

^ (jiijls «5 "Llil jT >iU” jJLi Oi- " l ^ 15j” ui- ob-^b _,j) “giil 

.^jJlj ,J«o^ jb ^jlj ^ OJ-^ 

l>» — J ci LAjlIj <b_,£ 04^=^ j 1^ f b ijt. Ji, ^ o U^J 

J-*j' J4V b!>‘ ‘''‘ - 

^^OjL>!li-lj->j44i 

JJ o"lj JJjl U4“ -c# jj^ c44J _,JJ ,2j^ Jj ^ ^b ^1 (Jii 

1>» jj' =i ^“0-“ J l£ij» “J 4!l :o4j -Sj) =? C>^ JJ fjJ»lL, ^Ij ^51^ 

_^l. ^ hS^ j, Jjj bS 04-IS oWj *£ o4vJ •Jl-bl ^^jS IS j-l >j“l jS ,jS 

^LJ Jjj bS Oib- ^ jjI 04- jl =( jLj-jJ 4444 btlJJJJi =- oVU c,. Jj_,l 

IS o' jj' 04) WS 0“lj» i3l>J4 =4” Jjjl 04« jtb3 ^ cllLi ^J»4. ^ Julil 

tx>* =? JJj' 04* oli^-bi =4 OJjtUj' o' 4 S vjl jjjl J 4 C> ‘- 4 '^ j'*^ ^ 

jS ^_>4 ^ -b cS jS ^jiajjij ^ JJA. Jjj t£ Ex-offtco Leader ^4^ eji' ue- J »<i l-n eS 

J4 =l4*e«_« jStU =4“ Jjjl = 4 ! tJjl 04i JI 144 I eS Jjjl ^ tS aj iS U 

.^b,. bSjS »*.jj ^ U4«4l 4jj4<. flSj^ jbi. ^ Jjjl Jjl ^ J44 ^IJ4< IS o' bJj4 
jjjl Jjl C-jSrx. .143 y jS filud jS Jjj ^1 ^ o' J44 ^ iJjljT ^,44 =4 ji) b4.jS4>. 

rS"“ Jj4lij vj/ 'jJJjJ IS ojjb J isjb ^4S jjjl -bS bl Jju oS 4y.444 

jjjl ^4^ j£ O-jSa. J*4.J^ objj c 44' JroSSI ^ (>4 ^ Jaiiiw J4 jerJjSjtjj*. 
cl 04- ^jS ^bo. ^ ^ Jjjl 04- tWI oilSjilj jjl ^J .,;jdj. 


t-UJ kJjla ^ O*" 

•ij ^ oji^<< JjJ,diUjji j£iiS<.+. 


. jSU -liS i»SjS «j olji:=^ 

iS =< li uiP ri' IS o^jiilS .jjSj- 
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C»* =HjS lAs fAljjAi. jS JJ Jsu^ J jjJ Jjl ^jS CjIa^ ^ 
l> Jlj JJjl J< Jjl» t««Vi =“ =i <4i5b-l IS Jljj lJ"I ‘J ‘=i u=^J 

jjl JJjl C4“ uli“-W oJi ‘Sj ^ ^1 ^ -oii M JJ^ f Jill iirv 

^ iS ^ ^ JJ.I o' jS UJI>11S-.I ci" ‘Jlij =“ ‘JUj 

MISrJ-3jctj_j^clo*->liJ=Sc'iU 
cS|H!l»3 Jjjl iS ^ 1J jjjjt Jiialj jl_>. ^ iUc .j(,jS“ i“ rl“ IS t,S ^Uj 

^ ^■li Ijjs Jji. IS C> Ci* Cfj =Sjji, ob J^J ^ ^ 

jt ‘=J (jSSxu J*a eiJ aAl*A*“ 

« oS 4b^ cjjlj «iji IjT *S ^ jU3l ^ 

^J jtjillSoleJeS^lk-^ ^ jjjl ‘ jJ_)' IS ^a ^ lj 

■iS uiA =“ C“l o«il «SI«i 04- =b.U. ^ J=v-a.isj,l, Jjl jib*bl J44 ^ 

'J4 C^l" o“^ “jl^ 0^1 -“ '=hW oStJC-S =-«!S4L>=‘4ijSj'bil-« cl»-"o*lj‘ 
4lW.lSjJ_,l4S^04»0-lot‘-^-' J-loSDl4Sb-cSoJil4S4.4U4,ljJl^O"ljjl 
f I* c?jS ob oS l4=-l eS Jjjl bS— J3 1>*S jS -. .. . Iti . . ^ ^1 

r^ci = 4 ! |J"’I -4dJ jSjl-bl jl“ JJ oSilj |J—jS J-tSj Jlj ^Jijj 
IS tsjIS o“jl-“ jjl ^b l4»=>c ^ jjjl cfijS =S o"jl-i- jj lAIJ 

c*oS cS .l-jSA (jbbj—j3 -U JJ ifjjS o4« o"!"* o4 ^bl vHb- 

cS- 04- o"jl4- ob4 b-l IS jcjl o ^1 J oiA a»J jS jis 4,4^ ^ 

ob-o^b Ojl •=-J» o4“l4— oS J^jl jS jl JlSl objl o 4»4 OjSjl C* *J »S o JiS o4( -?A 

^ ol'T liijijSil Jj-. jS^I ‘o4i -bib IlIjS oiilj ^ Jjo -b' 04- C—I*- (Ju- ^ 


ciis o"l tj* oW -cJiH u4< iS c,\i . , u^J 

^ JUu db >Z»,ji^ Jjl 6^U3 ^ (3^^ J 3^^ -(.>fiH ([^jiuUua 

eJ J ^^JjS flj^^j£^jji^\ ^ ^ si 

*Ui. ^ {^U3 jjl fjU ^ oljUui (ji- e'-aA cIjI c$ vW" 

iS^ jii. .Lk fU j:_^ J^l (^U^) o"l ejf 0^1 Ji =S .IjS 
• Ult jJ ^jSjJ ijua- -O Jjj*- ‘^* ^ =*-H d' "'‘"" -J^ ait fluLOjii. 

OJiiP^ 

<£ ^ liIjS Jjjf. 4=.j3 jjL j/j-l j-l Iji. j£j J o' 

1^ ^ c4 ■<- -ci t^b =S olSj^ JJjl 04- 

.j ^ ^ j4jl 4>, ^ IS JjT JljJ sS ^ 

•Iji JljJ C> 44-4 ji =Sd,bj IS oVI^I,^ -an Jot ■biji* 

^jui. flbj IS J»l ^J^jV ^ ^Oiiilj ^ |>ikc ^jjjl f-ilo ^Jjjl 

^1 .Ijj .Ij ^1 J ^ obli. ^ ujjj jbib jjjl ^ 
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to the Constitution of India, the right of L 

tion in the medium of their mother tongue has to be recognized as a fun¬ 
damental right. The situation must be addressed with a sense of urgency. 
While the minorities have a valuable right to set up religious institutions 
for religious education, it would be unfair to equate Urdu with Islam 

I hope that your deliberations have been useful and fruitful. As I said, 
Delhi Is the birthplace of this beautiful language, a language that has 
verily defined India —kSrvan baste ga€, Hinddstafi banta gaya. Your stay in 
the city I hope has convinced you that the cradle of the Urdu language 
shares its beauty and large-heartedness. O 
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Muslim educational establishments: In the context of Urdu the most 
important thing to bear in mind is that, since the inclusion of Urdu as a 

the medium of education are governed by state regulations, the question 

educational institutions (MEl), which, under Article 30 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, may be established by religious or linguistic minorities. Urdu- 
speaking Muslims have also founded such institutions, doubly entitled as 

state like UP, where there is a concentration of Urdu speakers, not all 
Muslim educational institutions in the mainstream necessarily offer facili¬ 
ties for teaching Urdu, much less education through the medium of 
Urdu. This is largely because the regulations of the state prescribe the 
teaching of languages other than Urdu as compulsory subjects or bracket 
Urdu as an optional subject with a more “useful” subject or bar the 
schools from using any language other than the principal language of the 
state or English as the medium of instruction. Also, the secondary or 
higher secondary school Examination Boards do not always permit a stu¬ 
dent to take examinations through any medium other than the principal 


Facilities for teaching Urdu as an optional or even as an additional 
subject in the minority educational institutions established and adminis¬ 
tered by the Urdu-speaking/Muslim community depend on the general 
educational status of the area, the availability of space for Urdu in the 
official curriculum which is to be followed by government and non-gov- 

situation in both. Let us be clear: Urdu is not receiving any partic 
support from Muslim educational institutions. Their objective is 

this time, it is virtually impossible to make Urdu the medium of educa¬ 
tion at the secondary level except in an exceptional situation. 

However, that does not mean that the Urdu community should 
wholly discard the idea of Urdu-medium high schools. In every Urdu- 
concentration zila [district], either the government or the cor 

the few Urdu-medium higher secondary and degree level institt 
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justice and, therefore, for democracy and secularism. Until all minority 
languages in every state are recognized for the purposes of education, 
information and administration, and for public communication, Indian 
democracy remains incomplete and inadequate. Justice for linguistic 
minorities at all levels is the unfinished agenda of Indian democracy. □ 


MEHR AFSHAN FAROOQI 


Modernity in Urdu Poetry and the 
Enigma of Miraji 
(A Review Article) 




fascinated them as well. But all this presumed a break with tradition chat I 
would argue was utopian and artificially constructed. One could grow 
within the tradition, while branching out from it, but never honestly 
achieve complete severance. 

Of the three, Faiz Ahmed Faiz (d. 1982) was the inspired socialist who 
sensuously molded the image of beauty and love into socialist verse. His 

doubts and uncertainties. His poems are written in a free style which 
employs strong resonance and repetition for effect. His language is also 
Persianized. Miraji’s (d. 1949) verse was experimental in form, theme and 

cism. He died young from the excesses of alcohol and other substance 
abuse and this early death marginalized him temporarily from the literary 
canon. It also encouraged the development of myths and legends which 

short-lived career, his leadership of the Halqa-e Arbab-e Zauq {Society of 
Those of Discerning Taste) in Lahore influenced the molding of moder¬ 
nity in Urdu poetics. While Miraji may not be placed on a par with 
Ghalib, Mir, Sauda, or Iqbal, he holds his own special niche. 

Though they wrote different kinds of poetry, the three, Faiz, Rashid 
and Miraji, interacted and corresponded on poetic subjects. In fact. 



Ek hf Ukh haifUrqat ke hayabanon min 

Ek hital-e alamnaki hai fk hi ruhjd bi-hal hai zindandh t 

Mir ha, Mirza ha, Miraji ha 

April hi zaat kl ghirbal mlh i*>an jat! haifi 


(Lahore: Mava^' Publishers, 1988), pp. 341-1- 
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modernists {jadidiyaii embodied by the Halqa separated out from the 
Progressives i^taraqqt pasand) who belonged almost exclusively to the 
PWA” (p. 84). 

tions discussed issues related to the vexed terrain of what constituted 
jadidiyat or modernity and how it differed from taraqql or progress. 
Delving into Miraji’s essay, “Na'iShaWt kt Bunyaden” {The Fundamentals 
of New Verse) she attempts to define/explain Miraji’s position vis-a-vis 
the two camps and also how Miraji differentiated between writers who 
were social realists, and thus mimics, and the general idea of “progress.” 

I write of Miraji as though he “belonged" to a specialized (local) com- 
with geography, then people who share language, write in it, publish in it, 

be distinguished from progressive writing. Instead she digresses by giving 
a comprehensive account of the Progressive Movement and Miraji’s loca¬ 
tion in it. In an early essay, “Na’i Sha’eri: Ek Imtihan” (New Poetry: A 
Test), Shamsur Rahman Faruqi responds to questions regarding new 

different from progressive writing. 

The new poet has only two possessions. His own crushed, trampled 
and wounded self and the awareness of his seifs vibrant, stirred up, sensi- 

new poet regards poetry simply as poetry, not a philosophy, program, 
demonstration, debate, instruction, legacy, advertisement, or news. The 

different because its stimuli and creative forces are different. [...] The 
important question that needs to be asked is whether new poetry is a reaction 







*ln his, Lafilz-o-Ma'nl (Allahabad: Shabkhun Katab G^'ar, 1968), pp. I2S-3S- 
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My transition: 





While “silently, silently” can be a stylistic innovative translation of 

as “forgetful.” The poem’s translation has several errors from misreading. 

The title of another poem, “Ahkh-Micoli” (Hide and Seek), is trans¬ 
lated somewhat oddly as “In the Blink of an Eye” (p. 346). Again, some 




Main jata ban uskd dik^nsn 





Patel’s translation: 



What should I believe, does she abhor me? 

I am puzzled as to why Patel has chosen not to include the poem 
“Sahara,” which Miraji himself analyzed, for translation or analysis. The 

the experience of complete love calls for tears, a sharing of anguish. Miraji 
clarifies ambiguities: night is related to pleasure, dew is related to night, 
dew appears after the passing of the night, thus dew represents the culmi¬ 
nation of pleasure, i.e., the flower is the poet.‘‘ 

Though she has not explicitly said how long the book was in the 

fltThTofTriUillltt^nXrio^^ al the following Ltra 7 c fror^ the diffi- 


ilibi, Miraji: Ek I 
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government did, however, agree to providing safeguards for Urdu-speaking chil- 

language study in general in the past century, from written to spoken. When they 

India, Urdu along with other “national” languages has suffered in relation to 


Baluchi. Brahui; 


ise of English h: 






the various socio-linguistic options. Nevertheless the growth of literacy in Urdu 

Hindi in India) can do for its speakers what English can do. 

lish is impotent unless paired with some competence in Hindi or Urdu. The 
Urdu of Benazir Bhutto and the Hindi of Sonia Gandhi provide examples. Full 

conflict. Each of these is dealt with interestingly in the book, and at some length. 
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y in Late Colonial India.” In Subaltern Studies XI. Communu 
nd Violence. Ed. Partha Chatterjee and Pradeep Jeganathan. N 


Nazir Ahmad. The Bride > Mirror: A TaU of Lift in Delhi a Hundred Tears Ago. 
Tr. G.E. Ward. New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2001. 223 pp. 

Frances W. Pritchett.] 


-. Son of Moment. Tr. Mohammad Zakir. Foreword by Mushirul Hasan. 

[Translation of his novel Ibnu 'l-Vaqt^ 

Oestcrhcld, Christina. "Das Excmplarische Lcbcn einer Muslimin: Die Fasaana-i 
Naadir Jahaan." (The Exemplary Life of a Muslim Woman: The Fasaana- 
i Naadir Jahaan) In Tohfa-e-Dil. Festschrift fur Helmut Nespital Ed. Dirk 
W. Lonne. Reinbek: Dr. Inge Wezler Verlag fiir Oricntalistische Fach- 




[This is the first book-length study of the history of la 

Urns of this part of the world, like other people elsewhere, learned Ian- 
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When Comes Such Another? In Memoriam 
Al-e Ahmad Suroor (1911-2002) 














Madhya Pradesh government. 

reflected. On his seventy-fifth birthday he wrote: 


Sitarg mand hdtS hain tdsSraj td ugtg haift 
Yeh sayg mgra kya Igngg, qaba hf td cura lengg 



Towards the end, in the twilight years of his life, he had become fond 
of quoting William Butler Yeats, especially these lines from “The Second 


Are fiUl of passionate intensity, a 


—Rak 


EVENTS, INQUIRIES, NEWS, NOTICES, REPORTS 


A NUMBER of Urdu writers and patrons left us during the past eighteen months, 
among them: (2002) Abu Jafar Zaidi, Abdul Latif A'zami, Adim Hashmi, Akhtar 
Aman, Akbar Rehmani, Al-c Ahmad Suroor, Arshadul Qadiri Balyavi, Aziz Asri, 

Saqalain Naqvi, Hasan Rizvi, Hilal Jafri, Hiranand S002, Ikram Faruqi, Ismat 
Javaid, Jafar Abbas, Joan Elia, Kaifi Azmi, Khwaja Hamiduddin Shahid, Musav- 
vir Sabzvari, Naim Siddiqi, Nasrullah Khan, Nazar Zaidi, Ramz Afaqi, Saeed 

Taj Saeed, Vishwamittr Aadil; (2003) Gilani Kamran. 


The following is an inventory of scholars and the papers which they presented at 


Laurel Steele (United States Foreign Service) gave a paper “An Imperial Edu¬ 
cation: Urdu Poets Voyage from Colonial India to Pakistan and Beyond" at a 
workshop on Imperialism and Colonialism held at George Washington 
University on 16 November 2001. 

31st Annual Conference on South Asia (Madison, 11-13 October 2002) 
Kamran Asdar Ali (University of Texas, Austin): “Reading Pulp Fiction: 

Amy Bard (Columbia University): “Turning Karbala Inside Out: Regional 
Stereotypes, Humor, and Popular Shi'ism Among Women.” 

Syed Akbar Hyder (University of Texas, Austin); “Transforming the Opium 

Women and the Nation in Wajeda Tabassum’s Urdu Short Stories.” 

Gail Minault (University of Texas, Austin): “Master Ramchandra of Delhi 
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The tragedy is that the cream of English-speaking students, drawn mostly 


Examination. Indian students can appear in English as well as about eight 
regional languages, including Urdu, if they choose them in preference to English. 



of a boatman from Karachi could occupy Islamabad’s presidential palace. 

The greatest harm which the language divide has done, and continues to do, 

billion. Where a self-mfde President Clinton could get far more votes !nd 
acclaim than a silver-spooned Bush. Where the graduates of Harvard Medical 

Pakistan’s economic performance had been far better than India’s till the 
199OS. During the last decade, the technological and the consequent economic 
gap between India and Pakistan has been increasing day by day. Whereas India, 
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[Thankfully reproduced from Dawn (Internet Edition, Magazine Section) 29 
September 2002. Edited for xhcAUS.] 








ire brief and pithy, 1 might as we 


Guru: Yes. child, it is < 
Hariram: What does P 

Hariram: And 





m: Gurudev, are all Muslims 


lir 
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Half-ToU. 

[Gratefully reproduced from Dawn (Internet Edition, Magazine Section) 13 
October Z002. Edited for the .4(/5.] 
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The story was long enough to fill a volume. It was published in 1969 along 

with any sect. “I regard myself just one from among the Miilat-e hUimiya. Only in 
this capacity I have felt some apprehensions with regard to the future of the 

this story. He could hardly have foreseen the rise of the Taliban in Afghanistan or 

help him sec what was to come in later years. His portrayal of the mullahs’ 
sectarianism, as if he were seeing everything that was destined to happen in the 

(Thankfully reproduced from Dawn (Internet Edition) to November 2002. 
Edited for the AUS.] 

inclusion in the next issue of thc/lf/5. —Ed. 
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the Water and Sewerage Department, Detroit, Michigan. Author 
of several technical papers, he has taught at Ahmadu Bello Univer¬ 
sity, Zaria, Nigeria, the Iowa Institute of Hydraulic Research, and 
Wayne State University, Detroit. He enjoys reading Urdu literature 

M.A.R. Habib received his Ph.D. in English from the University of 
Oxford. He has published three books: The Dissident Voice: Poems 
ofN.M. Hashed, Translated from the Urdu (OUP, 1991): The Early 
T.S. Eliot and Western Philosophy (Cambridge University Pr., 1999); 
and An Anthology of Modern Urdu Poetry in English Translation 
(MLA, 2003). He currently teaches English at Rutgers University. 

Mahmudul Hasani taught English at M.K.S. College, Darbhanga, India 
and is now Chair of the Department of English, University of 
Science and Technology, Sanaa, Yemen. He writes poems and 
criticism and has also translated widely from Western literature as 
well as all of Parveen Shakir’s Urdu poetry, except the ghazals. 

Faruq Hassan teaches English at Dawson College, Montreal and Urdu 
at McGill University. He writes poetry in Urdu and has translated 
extensively from contemporary Urdu fiction. More recently, a 
volume of his translations of Ahmad Nadim Qasimi’s short stories 
appeared from Oxford University Press as part of its Pakistan 

Intizar Husain is among the major Urdu fiction writers of Pakistan and 
has been the recipient of numerous literary awards. He has pub¬ 
lished six collections of short stories and four novels. His most 
recent work is a memoir CirZghdn ka D^van. He lives in Lahore 
and is a columnist for the English-language newspaper Dawn 
(Karachi). He was born in 1925 in Dibai (India). 

Ikramullah is a veteran Urdu writer from Pakistan. He has published 
several collections of short stories and, more recendy, a novel, Sa'e 

Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) is considered the most important Urdu 
poet of the twentieth century. He also wrote in Persian and has 
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and Bara Banki, India, “trying to complete his ever so many 

Tahira Naqvi writes short stories in English and has also translated 

volume of her own short stories. Dying in a Strange Country 
(Toronto: TSAR Publications), and a translation of Ismat 
Chughtai’s autobiographical essays, My Friend, My Enemy (New 
Delhi: Kali for Women). 


Nazir Ahmad (1836-1912), a nineteenth-century educationist and 
reformer, better known for his didactic novels, of which he wrote 
seven between 1869 and 1991. His other writings are devoted to 

Christina Oesterheld teaches Urdu at the South Asia Institute of the 
University of Heidelberg. She wrote her dissertation on Urdu 
author Qurratulain Hyder, a contemporary woman writer from 
India. She has written many articles on nineteenth-century Urdu 

Margrit Pernau received her Ph.D. from Heidelberg University in 1991. 
She is the author of The Passing of Patrimonialism: Hyderabad 
1911-48 (Delhi; Manohar Publishers, 2000). She is a Research 
Fellow at Bielefeld University (Germany) and is currently working 
on Muslim identities in Shahjahanabad in the nineteenth century. 
She has been living in Delhi since 1997. 


Pitras (also Patras) Bukhari is the pen name of one of Urdu’s foremost 
humorist writers, Syed Ahmad Shah. Pinas k€ Mazamin (1927), a 

and is still read avidly. He served as Pakistan’s representative in the 
United Nations and later as Under-Secretary General in the same 


Munshi Premchand (1880-1936) is the pen name ofD^'anpat Ra’e, one 
of the founders of Western fictional forms in Urdu, subsequently in 
Hindi. He was a prolific writer who believed passionately in the 
agency of literature in societal reform, an agency subsequently 
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among middle-class Musiir 
item in their dowries. 


Asghar Wajahat is Professor of Hindi at Jamia Millia Islamia, New 
Delhi, and a fiction writer. He has published four collections of 
short stories, five collections of plays, and three novels. 




“=?lj (J^” 

^ Ijj bjj li jSSI LSj^ ^ ^ Lij i^jJjl ij*. ^ ^ 

1>W*” CW •'^ IJ4i =iJ “1“ =? A'ji- IJ"I tJ“W oi* ^L.-=J i^l 'ji— 

tSM’ ‘J ■'^ =i I^W j< f jl»« -lU ^ j< jjl" f " uJO^ Jlj*j“" jS ijl ^ “ ^Ij 
oi«il ^ iS li ^ -un -jo" lA' <->*^ t'J’t/ “=?'-> L.^” 

ijJjS ^ cilj ISJJ* Oi*i/ o' J= o*P ui" J=- o' =?b iSJf C< tiJi 

■u^ji IS tsjcLl jjjl e ojSjJ =j IJi 'W JJ Jjt fl*- ,>4-) 1-1*^ tpw 

•J i/ 'jo" 1,5 j„l ^ ^ -Uw*. o"l< oi* O US l,4- ISJO^I 

f jl" ^ ^ IS ^jjjS ^Lj i,UJIj ^1 ^ jS JT .^jf ,>ljU ^,ilS 

‘J oWj ^ on ,35*,'jSjji- f U o vT 15 O cU lAi 

on ,«'l =*»J3 ^<>«4« Ji Jj5 =5 Jll, ol j . tl ,,i . 

IS ^ J ^1*^ J,*jl onn cSJo^l oUj isjjU ^ ^1*0 ,y^ iSiVU. 
JJO^ =*“ uU tfJo^l o^J< rj-'j' Oi =i5 ^1 *S 4, ■. •'!,!■* 1>5J Vj5Ji 

C< iSjJDj“ c*J ,5 ,jj5 o,>j3 Jjt fli o5i! [,>«,* J**- J*,** on W IjLiS 

Uj< JJ,,- 1—li-j< ujijj csjo^ljjl J3j' j5 uJiJJ 005 fis jS J, JJ ,5 

r5 ■=m -tfJo^l O^ =0^0^ jj' j^j' oki cSjjU ^,5 4,1 jjl 

^ jS j, s, vJ5“ 15 0-1-,3Ji oi»3 Jj4 ,>li o*-.j,i-j l5o.l ■ VU-J3 o** Uo 


^ o’ jj’ O0^_P o’ uii e?^ W rfS jWy 

J?-o*i^ ^ o’-" ISjo^l =^0= M ■‘^ =«W- •^jS ft O^ ■=! 

-UJi W’?- Ui" jSj IS ^ tji; »iS ^ o’ -=?^ 

=?Ji ^ ojlji-JiJj)" (■’t- *J =s o*. jSoJ^jJ O^ 

bj; «4iU oi” =^J= =S J-^ Of tiJi cjl" Jl*!- IS oj^o^ oAJ uJiS 

<=J*“J-> =£_>*^Ji =i iS!=>-“ Sj -0*0'='J4>“ =i*U ■>i =i JliS. 

JJ Jjl" fli^ Jjl 0*0 MU rt oi* U^T =sj^ o>JJ =S 
o3oS I.UJ ViO^ J =UU ■>*-bj, 0*0 jJJ=-_>M> .J J3 Oii OjS Jii 

IS^U, -rf^S^js-^jjlSj^ojjboiojL^Jb, .^o*Ou*,So*-jM, Jo.lj^ 


tO sSjjj coiljjb (Sj*" 0^’ 


Jjjl O jljL. IS o’ lioj UH iOL.j# >U- ^ =0U Ojo. 0*0'^ oOj?- jj’ <s 

o^.^bSbSUuU^^M^oJMjJo’ Jo.lo*-o:^oOj?-jjl=io*Oo*> 
b^ 0*0 j- JSJb jS boS oi« oO ‘bjo IS o-L* .J J,l 
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^ Oi* •iji Ji =< '=>JJLH=“ £i->^ J*a1 iS 

J 3 U ^ isJijSil isJij^l J**! u^\ ^ ti cU 

"smack the ^ ^jUl. ojiv JSJW til IS "snack" 

■u4i=?vS"smack the lips" ^ tongue" 

"poetic 

'Vou <£ ijisSJ .^T jSl jj jjt ^ Jli. -rfjtj. tijj ‘Vjkul oljc-Lii” diction" 
-c< hjj isjjLH^ ^SJ "thou hast" ^^1 .iS ^ A^_p ssIjiLi a. js have" 


Jo-' tS>oi.^Ui.JllUJLi.A,IScl 

oi-J' ^^1 ^ ^ "you have" jjl =“ tUll 
sS bjj U*H ^Loil IS ot; ^>.1 jS ■>S ^ Jjj <j iso-ii 

(.Ijlll tS (iSjj LS IS ^1 ^ Jjjl ^ 


bJ< " -eu"l vjtj.1 ISobj 
^ jSi^ ^1 c*^jj ^ilSs jj 


sS cJ bjS ijLil JjJo ^ ot? ^1 kiJ A* 


jiSI -J jJii- J ^gj UJSJJ o' -=; bjS JUc^l ^ jjS 

■V^l ^ \ STV alu. .bL» LL uiP juL^I IS “jl*-i^” ^ 


lsJoSsI jjI vlsoil IS Jj_jl ^ ^ LS dji IS ^ 


oil <«j= JA L»* D"l-lii bS'*e-_p 


ujl 


brows arched gracefully? 


I thee? 


6s4*Th 


l> "thee" J ^ ^1 oi- jjl li«H "you" ^ ^ ^ 

O-W o"l ojijj ‘U trt jS JjtS Jt/il -=i hj, fjlx. 

oi* ujiju ■=; ^ 1^ =H JS.5b ^ ^li^JiS ijjU. 4S ^ jjS ^ ^ JUl. ^ 
lS gy >W ^ ^li "thee" 
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